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194 IN the West End was a year of 
some disappointments for theatre- 
goers. Perhaps the most important of these 
was the continuing dearth of outstanding 
new playwrights. It is difficult to believe 
promising authors do not exist, but most 
obviously they get scant encouragement at 
a time when elegantly staged revivals take 
pride of place. The other main disappoint- 
ment was the sad falling off in the Old Vic 
Theatre Company’s standard, that is, until 
Hugh Hunt’s magnificent production of The 
Cherry Orchard did something to retrieve 
the position. The year ends. with the 
announcement that Llewellyn Rees is to be 
the new director, and that Mr. Hunt will 
be associated with him. Thus is brought to 
a close the  Richardson-Olivier-Burrell 
regime which brought world-wide fame to 
the name of the Old Vic, and we’look for- 
ward to 1949 with renewed interest, know- 
ing the former directors’ valuable experience 
will not be entirely lost to the company. 
Of straight plays during the past year we 
semember gratefully the sensitively written 
~ork about adolescence, The Hidden Years; 
Aldous Huxley’s unusual play, The 
Gioconda Smile; Sartre’s Crime Passionel; 
She Paragon; and Rattigan’s unique Play- 
bill. We laughed most at The Happiest 
Days of Your Life, Little Lambs Eat Ivy, 
and most recently One Wild Oat. Of 
revivals there was The Relapse, which 
proved one of the year’s grandest comedies. 
The year brought two unusually good 
musicals—each with a fresh approach—in 
Bob’s Your Uncle, starring Leslie Henson, 
and Cage Me A Peacock, both of which are 
still running, along with the more conven- 
tional Carissima, which settled down nicely 
—and deservedly—after a shaky start. 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


On the whole the accent in 1948 was on 
the players rather than the production. 
There was, for instance, that long list of 
visits from famous American stars to the 
Palladium and Casino. We are not likely 
to forget the overwhelming reception 
accorded the inimitable Danny Kaye, for 
example, and more recently there has been 
the astonishing achievement of Maurice 
Chevalier in his one-man show at the Hippo- 
drome. This was the year, too, that brought 
back some famous actors and actresses after 
an absence of years. There was Gladys 
Cooper in The Indifferent Shepherd, earlier 
in the year, followed by Eric Portman’s 
triumphant return in Playbill, Gielgud’s in 
The Return of the Prodigal, and, a few 
weeks ago, that of Gertrude Lawrence in 
September Tide, in which that delicious 
actress displays so finished an art that we 
mourn profoundly the twelve years she has 
been absent from our shores. There was 
also the visit of Helen Hayes, the famous 
American actress, in The Glass Menagerie. 

At Covent Garden the opera has achieved 
an increasingly good standard, particularly 
in the recent Wagner season, and in the 
splendid revival of Fidelio, which earned 
widespread acclaim. As far as the ballet is 
concerned, this has been Frederick Ashton’s 
year. His growing maturity as choreo- 
grapher has been marked by all, and he 
adorned the closing weeks of 1948 with two 
highly contrasted and brilliant achievements 
in Don Juan and his delightful Cinderella. 


May we wish all our readers a very happy 
New Year, with the sincere hope that 1949 
will be a time of many delightful hours spent 
in the theatre—on both sides of the foot- 
lights! F.S. 
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Hammer- 


“Miss Mabel ” 


me delightful artlessness with which R. 

C. Sheriff unfolds his theme is not the 
least charm of what is obviously a cunningly 
contrived play. For there are two exceed- 
ingly good curtains in Miss Mabel, in an age 
when good curtains are becoming rare, and 
it is not at all surprising that the audience 
should visibly warm when jolted into the 
knowledge that the gentle little Miss Mabel 
is not only a forger but also a murderer— 
all, of course, for the very best of motives. 


Mr. Sheriff is fortunate in the cast at the 
Duchess. It goes without saying that Mary 
Jerrold is superb as the naive little lady who 
blandly forges her unpleasant sister’s will, 
and then quietly poisons her so that a group 
of deserving people might have the where- 
withal to realise their dreams. Miss Jerrold, 
whose performance in a similar role in 
Arsenic and Old Lace, is still green in the 
memory, dominates the play, as it were by 
effacing herself. There are other outstand- 
ing performances, notably from Josephine 
Middleton as the Vicar’s Wife, and W. E. 
Holloway as the Vicar—a beneficiary under 
the will — whose bewilderment when the 
truth dawns upon him is strangely pathetic. 
Clive Morton is the lawyer whose painful 
duty it is to probe into Miss Mabel’s crime, 
a none too easy task for Mr. Morton, who is 
called upon to hold the various strands of 
the play together, but he acquits himself 
with distinction. Richard Warner as the 
Doctor, Peter Murray as Peter, Mary 
Matthews as Mary and Sidney Monckton as 
the Gardener, all of whom are to benefit 
under the bogus will, bring conviction to 
their parts, and Anne West, Greta Wood, 
Harry Douglas and Peter Wigzell complete 
the company. Norman Marshall has 
directed with a sure touch a play that must 
delight all who see it. 


/ 


“The Return of the Prodigal” 
POSITIVE galaxy of stars adorns this 
revival of a little-known play, though. 

not all their skill, nor the appeal of Cecil 

Beaton’s exquisite Edwardian costumes and 

settings, suffice to hide the thinness of the 

plot and the flatness of the dialogue. One 
is left full of admiration for the splendid 
acting and dazzled by the decor, but com- 

pletely unmoved by the play, and indeed, a 

little irritated that so much talent should 

have been expended on so witless a vehicle. 

John Gielgud returns to the West End in 
the role of Eustace, the prodigal son of a 
wealthy mill owner, who having failed to 
make the grade in Australia, returns most 
inconveniently to partake of the fatted calf 
—on this occasion dispensed by his mother, 
for his father very wisely sees through the 
young man. Eustace has a model brother, 
Henry, who is a prig, of course, but a not- 
able adornment to the family business. There 
is a suggestion that Eustace may steal 
Henry’s future wife, but nothing of real 
import develops in this promising field, and 
Eustace finally agrees to remove his embar- 
rassing presence—for a  consideration— 
without having caused more than a ripple 
at Chedleigh. 

Walter Hudd is suitably unbending as 
Henry, Sybil Thorndike is the prodigal’s 
devoted mother, and David Horne, his 
worried father. Then there is a portrait in 
the grand manner by Irene Browne as Lady © 
Faringford, and Audrey Fildes is her charm: 
ing and demure daughter, Stella. There is 
perhaps most humanity in Violet, Eustace’s 
spinster sister, played with understanding 
by Rachel Kempson. Richard Goolden’s 
Dr. Glaisher is a little out of character, but 
on the whole the company served the author 
most nobly, and left us wishing that this 
had been the return of ‘‘Ernest’’ instead of 
a pale imitation of the master wit. ress 


“Oranges and Lemons” 
FERRE is an intimate revue of all-round 
excellence and sparkle which is 

obviously destined for the West End. 

Biggest surprise was Diana Churchill’s 
skill in a new medium. She has a great 
sense of the ridiculous and a rare versatility 
enhanced by a beautiful speaking voice and 
fine stage presence. As the superior gown 
saleswoman in ‘‘Saleslady’’ or as a serious 
minded, baffled schoolteacher she is equally 
at home, and reveals her deep sense of 
comedy to the full in such items as ‘‘In the 
d’Oyly Cart’? and ‘‘The Importance of 
Being Frank.”’ 

In addition to those—by now—seasoned 

(Continued on page 8) 
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revue artistes, 
Welch—the latter being at her most scintil- 
lating—there are several up and coming 


young artistes—-notably Rose Hill, Char- 
lotte Mitchell, Daphne Oxenford, Kenneth 
Connor, John Heawood, Denis Martin, 
Brian Blades and Angus Menzies. 

This revue has given opportunities to a 
number of revue writers, many of them as 
yet unknown, and also to not a few artists, 
for the decor of most of the items is by 
different designers, again some of them not 
yet well known. This policy is all to the 
good, and it is a great tribute to Laurier 
Lister, who has devised and directed the 
revue, that it remains a most attractive, 
harmonious whole. Ss 


“The Father” 


ENNIS Arundell has produced Strind- 

berg’s masterpiece, The Father, with 
persuasive skill. It is presented quietly, 
factually, plausibly. This suits the temper 
of the present day and the art of Michael 
Redgrave, Freda Jackson and Lilly Kann. 
Whether it suits the art of August Strind- 
berg so well is a little doubtful. When the 
characters are engaged in doing shocking 
things and pursuing a wrong and stupid 
course, this quiet, matter-of-fact manner 
seems to expose the flaws in the author’s 
work. Really, it seems, Strindberg is woe- 
fully crude. This is a play that a man of 
average intelligence could not write or would 
not care to leave in this state. It seems to 
call for a new definition of genius. Strind- 


Left: 

Mary Jerrold, Clive Morten and W. E. Holloway 

in a scene from R. C. Sheriff’s successful new play 
Miss Mabel, at the Duchess Theatre. 
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berg here cares only for three things: (a) a 
man, (b) a woman, and (c) a strait-jacket. 
He has determined that (b) shall get (a) into 
(c) and he jettisons probability, insults 
intelligence and cheats himself in order to 
obtain his result. Laura is a maddening 
woman, certainly; so maddening that the 
Captain has our sympathy, which he later 
forfeits by extreme behaviour and careless 
talk. Michael Redgrave presents the Cap- 
tain so quietly, convincingly, thoughtfully 
and reasonably that when he begins to act 
unreasonably, we receive a jolt and decide 
that he must be mad and Laura right after 
all. Freda Jackson makes Laura the embodi- 
ment of an awful power of quiet and 
unrelenting opposition and malignity. So 
clever and real a woman as this would never 
have needed those letters that Laura unex- 
pectedly springs on us at the last moment 
as a certain means of getting her husband 
certified as insane. Lilly Kann plays the 
Nurse as a kindly but completely uncom- 


prehending peasant. H.G.M. 
‘‘Bevond the Horizon” 
ig is rather astonishing to read the 


announcement that this production of 
Beyond the Horizon by Eugene O'Neill is 
London’s premiere, since O'Neill is 
America’s foremost dramatist and this is an 
early work. It is also a great play. Any 
production of a great play has some impor- 
tance. This one has a certain shallow 
sincerity. The players are quite sincere so 
far as they go but the characters themselves, 
one feels, have more depth. The three main 
characters, Robert and Andrew and Ruth, 
come fully to life in the second act. Robert 
Mayo is a very sympathetic study of the 
romantic temperament; how it evolves, its 
effect upon others, and its ultimate fate in 
a hard, unromantic world. Robert’s artistic 
leanings or yearnings seem to have been 
almost entirely due to a sickly childhood, 
which cut him off from the rough New Eng- 
land farming life around him and developed 
a habit of reading and day-dreaming. When 
he attains manhood and a fair average 
physique, inevitably he wants to wander off 
and see the world. His brother, Andrew, 
is unusually affectionate and sympathetic; 
his parents hide their sorrow; and a very 
bluff sea-captain is heartily and oppor- 
tunely willing to take Robert away with 
him on a voyage round the world. Then 
Ruth comes along to say “‘Good-bye’’ and a 
very compelling scene this is. It has been 
generally supposed that Ruth and Andrew 
will marry but, as Robert is going away, he 
thinks there can be no harm in telling Ruth 


that he, too, has loved her. This proves a 
most fateful declaration. Ruth tearfully 
replies that she loves him (so unusual, so 
educated, so romantic) and not brother 
Andrew (so ordinary, so capable, so prac- 
tical). Moreover, she points out to him that 
he cannot go away now. Nor can he. Adam, 
again caught in the toils, is compelled to 
stay and till the soil. Instead, it is the dis- 
appointed Andrew who goes off with uncle 
for a voyage round the world. Before he 
goes, his father, sensing that things are all 
going wrong, tactlessly interferes and there 
is a shattering family quarrel. O’Neill has 
no equal at this sort of thing. 

Three years elapse before Act II, which 
shows Robert as a feckless farmer, an affec- 
tionate father and an extremely patient 
husband. Ruth has degenerated into a 
sluttish, ill-tempered scold. Andrew, on a 
brief visit, is a prosperous business man. A 
thing that makes the play practically un- 
actable is that players with the experience 
necessary to bring these 2nd Act characters 
to life are sure to appear too sophisticated 
for the. youthful ignorance required in the 
Ist Act The opening of the play is dull, 
anyhow, like the opening of many a great 
novel, but by iteration O’Neill succeeds in 
expressing what few attempt to express— 
the urge to travel that takes hold of some in 
youth and the hurt they feel if anybody 
kindly suggests that there might be 
material advantage in it. 

Act III is five years later and things on 
the farm are correspondingly worse. Robert 
is at the door of death and Ruth is beyond 
hore. Again Andrew appears, strong and 
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able still but less prosperous. He has 
arrived too late to be of benefit to Robert, 
who begs him to marry Ruth and breathes 
his last. Andrew has no wish to marry 
Ruth, and Ruth, for her part, has had 
enough of marriage. The end is enigmatic 
and we are at liberty to speculate as to 
what may become of the dying man’s plan 
for them. 

John McLaren brought the proper fire and 
air of dependability to Andrew. Raymond 
Westwell compelled sympathy for Robert 
once the play had got under way, Lucielle 
Gray made Ruth living and real, so that, 
although she was the cause of things going 
wrong at the beginning, we felt sorry for her 
because she, too, was in the toils of a power 
outside herself. 

Richard Lake’s decor was ingenious and 
complete, its sparesness was symbolic in 
effect and in itself pleasing. H.G.M. 


“Gog and McGog” 


HE scene of Mr. James Bridie’s latest 

play is the saloon bar of ‘‘The Spleuchan 
Arms,’’ Ashet, in the Hither: Highlands of 
Scotland, and, besides the “‘locals,’’ the 
only character is a rather dreary English 
dramatic critic with a feeble and rather cad- 
dish sense of fun. I do not know whether 
the result is what is called ‘“‘pawky’’ by 
the initiated, but it certainly gives a South- 
erner a notion of his foreignness. It 
emerges that the doctor is a bigoted up- 
helder of the fundamental cosmic influence 
of the umbilicus, quaintly and aptly 
referred to by his supporters as the ‘“‘noodle 


—d 


point.’’ His antagonist, the schoolmaster, 
abstrusely expounds a doctrine based, on 
pure mathematics. There is nothing notice- 
ably unusual about James Hayter as the 
doctor, but Richard Wordsworth, just for 
fun presumably, makes the schoolmaster a 
recognisable imitation of Mr. Alastair Sim. 
Outstanding by an excess of eccentricity in 
a gallery of eccentrics, his Harry MacGog, 
an itinerant poet who ties himself into knots 
of volubility because he ‘‘mun speak and 
dinna ken what to say.’’ Alec Clunes pro- 
vides a rich treat with this exceedingly 
jammy part. The dramatic critic gives a 
dinner in honour of Harry, who fairly lets 
himself go and out-Crummles all the 
Crummieses that ever were. It then appears 
that the dinner has been but the prelude to 
a presentation to the worthy MacGog. When 
this tribute proves a mockery, we feel sym- 
pathy for Harry and consider the joke a 
mistake. Thoroughly roused, MacGog 
-inflames the company by impassioned rhe- 
toric until they take sides, take arms and 
begin a local war, ‘“‘noodle-pointers’’ against 
mathematicians. 


The idea that emergers from the sour, 
dour and comical loquacity that swamps the 
inn is that people are so pugnacious by 
nature that they will take arms for a philo- 
sophical abstraction. One is bound to say 
that Mr. Bridie has got something there. 


Throughout the unlikely proceedings in 
his inn, Archie Duncan, as the landlord, 
imposes an air of actuality, and Adrien 
Corrie, as his daughter, contributes the 
bloom of youth. Most of the characters are 
amusing, but they do not exist in their own 
right. They are just funny mockeries of 
characters that cnce did exist. You may 
think a play needs at least one real charac- 
ter, an original with roots of his own, and 
I should agree. However, laughter in front 
is frequent and the final applause is hearty. 

H.G.M. 


“One Wild Oat” 


BROBERTSON Hare and Alfred Drayton 

return to the Garrick in a new farce by 
Vernon Sylvaine which is likely to draw the 
town for many months. There is one weak- 
ness— a mediocre final curtain; but it is 
perhaps too much to ask that such a high 


state of hilarity should continue undimin-— 


ished through three acts. 


Mr. Hare and Mr. Drayton appear in 
roles very true to type. As Humphrey 
Proudfoot, a pompous little solicitor, the 
former is at his most solemn best, while the 
latter, as Alfred Gilbey—a fine fruity dealer 
in the black market—leaves no stone un- 
turned to upheave the Proudfoot morale. 
Proudfoot’s daughter encounters her father’s 
disapproval when she wishes to marry 
Gilbey’s son, and in the ensuing melée, the 
vulgar Mr, Gilbey uncovers Proudfoot’s one 
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youthful indiscretion, with excruciating 
results. 

Mr. Sylvaine has provided some very 
witty dialogue, and several other amusing 
characters to form a background for the 
Hare-Drayton nonsense. Ruth Maitland as 
Mrs. Gilbey, Constance Lorne as Mrs. Proud- 
foot, Robert Moreton as Gregory Throstle, 
solicitor’s clerk, Charles Groves as an 
incredible butler, and Tom Squire as an- 
enquiry agent are particularly effective. 
There are also neat performances from Anne 
Stapledon, Horace Sequeira and Violet 
Gould, and the author’s daughter, June 
Sylvaine, and John Stone provide the , 
romantic element. HOS: 


“ The Green Box” 


THe Green Box, by Rayne Kruger, is a 
play with abundant biographical inter- 
est. The chief characters are taken from 
fairly recent South African history and they 
in their turn link up with such names as 
Wilberforce and Hertzog. The story itself 
is too improbable for a dramatist’s inven- 
tion. Founded on fact, it is still too diffi- 
cult to believe. We must accept the record 
that Doctor James Barry, who became 
Inspector General of the British Army, the 
highest position open to the medical profes- 
sion, was discovered after death to be a 
woman. Rayne Kruger’s play makes this 
sufficiently amazing thing still more incred- 
ible. Dr. Barry is very well presented by 
Nan Munro but her excellent performance 
only demonstrates the rare difficulty of the 
lifelong masquerade. She would have been 
discovered in five seconds. She attends a 
ball in female attire. Nobody sees a like- 
ness to the strangely absent doctor, but the 
poet Thomas Pringle falls deeply in love 
with her. There is a fine scene between 
these two, ending in mutual renunciation. 
Pringle is well taken by Christopher Quest. 
Robert Sansom as the Governor, Lord 
Charles Somerset, gives an excellent per- 
formance and is well supported by Chris 
Grainger as Captain Broad. But despite 
these good individual performances, and 
others too, the play does not quite hold 
together. H.G.M. 
(Continued on page 12) 
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PANTOMIME 


Produced too late for review this month, 
the three West End pantomimes, particu- 
larly Cinderella at the Palladium, have been 
acclaimed the best for many yeais. 


BALLET ; 


Owing to the demand for seats and to the 
fact that all the original performances were 
completely sold out, the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet are continuing to give Cinderella on 
all ballet nights for a further three weeks 
at Covent Garden after 15th January. 


PAMELA BROWN 


who will be starring with John Gielgud in The 
Lady’s Not For Burning, by Christopher Fry, which 
will follow Mr. Gielgud’s limited season in The 
Return of the Prodigal, during March. 

(Portrait by Alerander Bender) 


MYLES EASON 


who has a leading role in John Dighton’s highly 
successful farce, The Happiest Days of Your Life, 
which recently celebrated its 300th performance at 
the Apollo Theatre. (Portrait by Vivienne) 


PAUL SCOFIELD 


who has the most important role of his career in 
Terence Rattigan’s new play, Adventure Story, in 
which he co-stars with Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. The 
play opens a six weeks’ prior-to-London tour at 
Brighton on 10th January. (Portrait by Vivienne) 


JANE BAXTER 


star of John Van Druten’s The Damask Cheek 

which The Company of Four will present at the 

Lyric, Hammersmith, early in the New Year, — 
(Portrait by Alexander Bender 


“A Giant’s Strength” 


ERE Fortyeight Theatre by arrange- 

Ment with Peter Reynolds presents A 
Giant’s Strength, by Upton Sinclair. The 
name of the author commands respect and, 
as his theme is the atom bomb, attendance 
becomes almost a duty. The play is inter- 
esting chiefly as evidence of American 
concern at the threat to their civilisation 
and of that civilisation about which they 
are concerned. The characters spend nearly 
all their time listening to the wireless and 
the play may be described as a series of 
American broadcast commentaries with 
occasional interruptions, for which we are 
duly grateful. It follows that the best per- 
formances came from the hidden commenta- 
tors, Lyndon Brook, Leonard Stone and 
Gina Rohan, for these were terribly like the 
real thing. Among the visible performers, 
Gaylord Cavallaro is outstanding for respon- 
sive and enthusiastic reactions as a tireless 
listener to the lighter programmes. 

Atom bombs from an unidentified enemy 
strike the cities. The scene shifts from New 
Jersey to South Dakota. The people revert 
to cave life. Still the unceasing broadcast- 
ing continues-—trivial stuff, serial story dope 
and advertising. The impressive thing is 
that the people are so conditioned to it, 
they would rather have the radio on than 
off. Is this a civilisation that matters? 
Humanly speaking, any overthrow is too 


dreadful to contemplate but something is 
needed to make it worth saving. 


Richard Lake’s decor is appropriate and 


impressive and David Tutaev’s production 
faithfully serves the play. H.G.M. 


OPERA 


“Simone Boccanegra” 
HERE was a pervading atmosphere of 
occasion when Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
opened its doors on 27th October to the 
first audience in England gathered to hear 
Verdi's ninety-year-old opera Simone 
Boccanegra. 


The story is richly romantic, full of sharp 


conflicts and dramatic contrasts between . 


noble characters with simple, whole-hearted 
reactions. It is sufficiently complicated for 
the programme synopsis to assume great 
importance and this work has been well 
done. Norman Tucker’s English version of 
the Italian libretto is admirable for clarity 
and avoidance of banality. We are free to 
enjoy an adventure story, amplified, 
embellished and made exciting by music. 
Set in Genoa in the 14th Century, the tale 
picks out the supreme moments in_ the 
career of Simone Boccanegra, the first 
plebeian Doge of Genoa. The settings by 
John Piper and John Moody are pictorial 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


“Bless the Show’ “And we were delighted 
When Father was knighted, 


So Bless the Show !”’ 


Bless the. Bride, which closes the first half. 


Above: The finale of the amusing skit on 


Below: Hermione Gingold and Gretchen Franklin in another scene from the sketch. 


“Slings 
and 


Alprame® 


Avtieadetiees (GO M.ED iy 


® CENES from the clever new revue in 

which Hermione Gingold and Walter 

Crisham have returned to the West 
End. Devised by Hermione Gingold and 
Charles Hickman, Slings and Arrows is 
presented by Linnit and Dunfee by arrange- 
ment with Bernard Goodman. The delight- 
ful settings and costumes are by Berkeley 
Sutcliffe, with choreography by Pauline 
Grant. Charles Hickman directs. 


PICTURES WBN 
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‘““Gardeners All”’ Wallas Eaton as Boris Goudonov, Hermione 
“Oh, its ever so gay at the Garden, Gingold as Mimi and Walter Crisham as 
With Boris and Mimi and Grimes.” Peter Grimes in another telling skit. 


** Masseuse ”’ 
“Just a masseuse, a Masseuse, 


Hermione Gingold in one of her most 


hilarious items, with Christopher Hewett. I’ve been pulling and pushing for years.” 
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Wolf Cubs ”’ Hermione Gingold and 
Valter Crisham in a delightfully sophisti- 
cated number. 


” 


Afternoon 


low: “* Sunday 


. colourful item which opens th 
half of the programme. 


‘Sit Down a Minute, Medea’”’ 
loom descend, my heart with sorrow cracks : 
This is a dreary play, ; 
I quite see why we don’t pay Entertainment Tax! 
Hermione Gingold with Laurel Gray, Chris- 
topher Hewett and Kathleen Stuart in the 
wickedly pointed Medea i 


‘* Blanchisseuse Heureuse ”’ 
never a dull moment in the laundry, 
get quiet I don’t just sit and fret: 

I crush pyjama buttons into fragments 
With these rather dainty Cartier casse-noisettes!” 
Miss Gingold scores heavily in this most 
amusing and sophisticated number about a 
prosperous laundress living at the Savoy. 


Above Right: 


A glimpse of Hermione Gingold in the 
arming opening item of the revue. 


Right: 
“Come for a Bathe at Brighton” 


“Come where the sea is twice as blue, 
Come and do the same as little fishes all do!’ 


Another example of Miss Gingold’s amazing 
versatility. 


LEE AMOKOLDERBLMIELOL LEAL, 


‘Walter Crisham in ‘Send Me _ Back Walter Crisham in ‘‘ And to Hell ” 


to Naples ”’ ree ae es Sema. (a ; $e 
“yh, Gani wae [pe Be OS aales for the Opera I've sung the Riff Song, and that’s a stiff song 
Or anywhere in Italy would do.” ; : ['wice daily, for bad sore throats!” 


Gretchen Franklin in ‘* Pet Aversion ”’ Diana Maddox in ‘t Thanks, Mr. Rank” 


“But now they've made him old, and sort of 
scholarly and cold— 

Oh, if only Eric Portman hadn’t been and left the And register hatred or bliss.” 
screen!” i‘ 


““T’ve learned to curtsey fifteen ways, 
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“The Gods Look Down” {ttendant : Now then, we don’t want none 


of that booing 


Hermione Gingold, W alter Crisham and con mens Gingold : Booihe P We'se nok beshaeene 
in the pungent satire on gallery first-nighters. saying *Ullo to Evelyn Laye. 


the Tuileries ’’ Walter Crisham, Charlotte Bidmead and Pamela 
Kail in their romantic Parisian dance number. 
18 


EDITH EVANS as Madame 


SHES OLD VIC. COMPANY IN 


Ranevsky and 


ROBERT EDDISON as Trofimov. 


he Cherry Orchar : 


HIS enchanting revival of Chekhov’s play 

is by far the most brilliant of the pro- 
ductions presented by the Old Vic Company 
at the New Theatre this season. Indeed 
this may well rank as the most memorable 
production of The Cherry Orchard London 
has seen, and it is a great pity that the play 
arrived so late in the season. 

Hugh Hunt, of the Bristol Old Vic, who 
directs, is to be congratulated on a fine 
sensitive piece of work, in which players and 
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theme are merged into a harmonious whole 
rarely seen in Chekhov reviva 

Edith Evans gives a super orformance 
as Madame Ranevsky, the feckless but 
adorable owner of. the cherry orchard, and 
once again Robert Eddison scores heavily 
in the part of Trofimov, the perpetual 
student. The rest of the company display 
a fine team spirit, and a special word is due 

Tan Jiseiwitsch, whose scenery and 


eft): 
Epihodoy (Harry Andrews), 
, and a gauche and 
1s fellow, presents 
yme flowers to Dunyasha 
(Pauline Jameson), Madame 
Ranevsky’s maid. In the 
foreground is Lopahin, the 
wealthy merchant whose 
father was a peasant (Mark 

Dignam). 


(Below) : 


Madame Ranevsky comes 
home. L. to R.: Josephine 
Stuart as Anya, her daugh- 
ter, Mary Martlew as Varya, 
her adopted daughter, 
Cedric Hardwicke as Gaev, 
her brother, Cecil Winter as 
Semyonov - Pishtchik, a 
neighbouring landowner, and 
Faith Brook as Charlotta 
Ivanovna, Anya’s erness. 


‘Yasha (Peter Copley), 
ithe young valet who has 
lbeen to Paris with 
iMadame Ranevsky, has 
ireturned with big ideas. 
-Dunyasha, the maid, is 
in love with this gay 
Lothario. 


ia he Governess and 

_Epihodov join Yasha and 

Dunyasha outside’ the 

}house and talk away the 

-minutes idly as the sun 
sets. 


Madame Ranevsky, her 
daughters, her brother, 
Lopahin and Trofimov 
next come to while away 
the late afternoon. 


Meadows 
old family servant who 


clings to the old traditions 
i the time of the eman- 
of the 


Trofimov is left with Anya, 

and together they look int 

the future which Trofimov 

believes will bring a splen 
did new world. 


y, who 
has steadily refused to 
face the fact that her 
declining fortunes threa- 
ten her beloved cherry 
orchard, olds a gay 
party at her house. In 
this scene Charlotta, the 
governess, 1s proving 
herself no mean conjurer, 
much to the delight 
the assembled company 
of neighbours and _ ser- 

vants. 


(Right) : 

Madame Ranevsky in a 
happy moment with her 
daughter, Anya. Shortly 
after Lopahin arrives 
with the astonishing 
news that he has bought 

the cherry orchard. 


EISELE 


(Right): 


Old Firs and young Yasha 
Gdomnoe see eye to eye, In 
Act 4, which takes place in 
the following October, 
Madame Ranevsky and her 
family leave the house and 
the cherry orchard—which 
already rings to the. sound 
of the axe. In the confu- 
sion of departure old Firs, 
whom Madame lRanevsky 
thought was taken to hos 
pital, is left in the house. 
Before the carriage is out of 
earshot the old man 
stumbles into the nursery, 
but there is no one to hear 
him when he hammers on 
the barred and locked door. 


The sad moment when 
Madame Ranevsky realises 
she must say goodbye to her 
cherry orchard, symbol of 
ber happy youth, which is 
to be cut down to make 
room for building develop- 
ment. Varya, her daughter, 
who has long loved Lopahin, 
now feels he will never ask 
her to marry him. 


La Belle Dame Sans Merei:,& 


yE you happen to be in the vicinity of the 

Haymarket about six in the evening and 
see someone rather like Hermione Gingold 
carrying a single sandwich in a paper bag, 
it will probably be the popular actress her- 
self, making her way to the Comedy Theatre 
to delight her public in Slings and Arrows, 
by directing a barrage of poisoned darts at 
reigning celebrities. The sandwich is not 
Miss Gingold’s evening meal, but a theatri- 
cal prop which she consumes each night in 
The Gods Look Down, the sketch which 
satirises gallery first-nighters. The gallery 
boys and girls are delighted not to have 
escaped the attention of Miss Gingold’s 
biting wit. 

Galleryites are most enthusiastic about 
this new revue, which has been devised by 
Miss Gingold and Charles Hickman. Unlike 
one or two of the critics, they are not 
puzzled by the references to theatrical per- 
sonalities with which the script is so 
piquantly flavoured. They take an interest 
in their theatre, they read their gossip 
columns, and so they know perfectly well 
that Binkie is the director of the firm of H. 
M. Tennent Ltd. and that Boo is Evelyn 
Laye. As Miss Gingold so rightly observes, 
the theatre is about the only target left for 
attack by intimate revue. Politics, at) 1s 
true, offer a field understood by most, but 
perhaps better avoided, as one can so easily 
cross swords with the Lord Chamberlain on 
that score. 

Theatre-folk make ideal material, as they 
are familiar figures living in a blaze of 
publicity. They are colourful and lend 
themselves so easily to satire and burlesque. 
Furthermore, they are good sports, for 
though Miss Gingold has lashed practically 
every well-known name on the British stage 
and screen during the past five years, not 
one complaint has been laid at her door. 
Artists consider it a compliment to be 
noticed in a Gingold revue. Before a victim 
is singled out, it is assumed that at least 
three-quarters of the audience know the 
name, which makes any reference a form of 
flattery. Gingold fans love the intimate 
atmosphere she brings to the stage and 
adore her cosy chat across the footlights, 
with a dash of malicious wit and just a 
suggestion of scandal. To please her faith- 
fuls she satirised Noel Coward and _ his 
travels in Sweetest And Lowest, only 
intending to sing the song for about three 
weeks, to give the early-birds a special treat. 
It proved so popular that it was never 
replaced, and remained in the bill for the 
entire run. History may repeat itself with 
her query about Binkie in Slings And 
Arrows. ; 

Plays as well as players come in for 
attack. Medea and Bless The Bride are 
pilloried in turn. Berkeley Sutcliffe’s wittily 
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Alexander Bender 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 


decorative backcloth satirises the recent 
Eileen Herlie production at the Globe by 
labelling Medea’s house Sea View. Miss 
Gingold only saw the Globe production once. 
It was enough for her to pounce upon the 
salient tricks of Miss Herlie’s performance, 
such as the kicking of the train and the 
classic stance taken up against what is 
referred to as Medea’s personal column. 
There is no suggestion of impersonating Miss 
Herlie. It is just a general impression, 
amusing even to people who never saw the 
original play. 

Devising a revue is even more difficult 
than looking for a new play. This time Miss 
Gingold’s task was easier than she antici- 
pated. She was lucky enough to discover 
Sandy Wilson, a young man just down from 
Oxford, with a real flair for writing gay 
revue numbers. She also found a mine of 
new material, mostly by a newcomer named 
Peter Myers, at the little Chepstow Theatre 
in Bayswater, where a group of talented 
and practically unknown youngsters staged 
a witty revue last summer. It was there 
that Miss Gingold saw her Galleyrite and 
Binkie numbers, as well as her Masseuse, 
in whose life ‘‘nothing unprintable ever 
occurs !”’ 

Generally speaking, she prefers to have 

(Continued on page 36) 


Covent Garden 


Ballet at 


<PDon Juan ’° 


> McBEAN 
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Robert Helpmann Don Juan and argot Fonteyn as 
Morte Amoureuse’ in a dramatic moment from Frederic 
Ashton’s brilliant new ballet Don Juan, to music by Richard 
Straus The ballet is based on Swinburne’s translation of 
some words from Gautier’s La Morte Amoureuse—“The love 
that caught strange light from Death's own eyes.” 
impressive costumes and scenery are by Edward Burra. ’ 
Juan has been hailed as Frederick Ashton’s most mature 
work to date. 


(Left) : 


Another scene 
from the ballet 
wear teh centre, 
Moira Shearer as 
a Young Wife and 
Richard Ellis as 
Her Husband. 


Unhappily, owing 
to an injury to 
her foot, Margot 
Fonteyn has been 
unable to a ar 
in the ballet since 
the first night. 
Violetta Elvin has 
taken over the 
role of ‘‘La Morte 
Amoureuse” with 
great success. 


Ballet 


(Above): 


‘‘ Selina ’’ 
from th i new 
Andree Howard and Peter Williams, 
roduced at Sadler’s 2 Theatre on 
ber last 


5 2 and 
as Lord Ravensgarth and 
nley Holden n a Witch. 


(Right) : 


‘* Capriol Suite ”’ 
Michael Boulton and tricia Miller in 
Frederick Ashton’s Cap Suite, a wel- 
yme revival th 
sture by Angus McBean) 


at 


‘“* Siegfried ” 
at COVENT GARDEN 


Set Svanholm as Siegfried 
in Act 2 of Wagner 
Siegfried, one of the mos 
outstandit produetio1 
in the recent Wag 
season at the Opera 
ILouse. There were splen- 
did performal é 
from Hans Hotter 
Wotan, Peter i 
Mime and Astrid 

as Brunhilde. 


(Picture by Roger Wood) 


* Simone 
Boccanegra’ 


at SADLER’S WELLS 


>] 


The dying Simone Bocca- 
neer (Arnold é 


id 
« riele (Ji s  John- 
ston). Left, the deposed 
Patrician Doge, Fiesc 
(ILowell Glynne) now 
conciled to Simone Bocca- 
negra. A review of 
Simon Boccanegra 

appears on page 12. 


(Picture by Start Walter) 


Whispers from the Wings 


HE prodigal has indeed returned to 
~ Shaftesbury Avenue, in the person of 
John Gielgud, playing Sybil Thorndike’s 
wayward son in St. John Hankin’s comedy, 
The Return of The Prodigal, which brings 
_ the distinguished actor back to our stage 
after an all-too-long session on Broadway. 
It is good to have the Terry charm in our 
midst again and to admire the polish which 
every member of that distinguished family 
brings to the theatre. j 
John Gielgud is intensely proud of being 
a Terry, though he is the last to boast about 
it. His mother, Kate Lewis, was the 
daughter of Kate Terry and niece of Ellen, 
Marion and Fred. Grandmother Kate, who 
died in 1924 at the age of eighty, was a fine 
actress, and some early portraits depicting 
her as a child-player, adorn a screen which 
is a familiar piece of furniture in John’s 
dressing room. Other priceless pictures have 
been transferred from the family album to 
make this portable picture gallery a source 
of intense interest to every lover of the 
theatre. Among the rare prints is a delight- 
ful early picture of Ellen Terry as Ophelia, 
showing only the back of her beautiful 
golden head. Irving is featured as the 
young king of the Lyceum and the great 
Phelps represented on an ancient playbill. 
A glance at these fading prints gives a vivid 
impression of the great personalities who 
helped to make theatre-going so -exciting 
seventy years ago. 

No one is more fascinated by the past 
than John Gielgud, who never tires of 
collecting memories of those who met his 
distinguished ancestors. He was deeply 
touched to learn from old playgoers in 
America that Ellen Terry was regarded as a 
goddess when she first crossed the Atlantic 
to play Beatrice to Irving’s Benedick in 
1883. People stood spellbound at the stage 
-door, content simply to gaze upon her, as 
she crossed the pavement to her brougham. 
There was no question of speaking, asking 
for an autograph or mobbing her in the 
modern Hollywood manner. 

That same love of the past was respon- 
sible for John Gielgud choosing to play 
Eustace, the ne’er-do-well in The Return of 
The Prodigal. He was fascinated by this 
comedy which helped to make the reputa- 
tion of A. E. Matthews and Dennis Eadie 
at the Court in 1906. To him it is an experi- 
mental play of the period, as important in 
its day as Musical Chairs or The Fanatics 
in ours. Midway between the comedies of 
Wilde and the dramas of Galsworthy, it is 
a significant milestone in theatrical writing. 
Despite the enthusiasm with which the 
play was greeted on its original production, 
it brought little or no happiness to the 
author, who committed suicide by drown- 
ing four years later, at the early age of 39. 
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By 
LOOKER ON 


JOHN GIELGUD 


(Portrait by Vivienne) 


No attempt is made to burlesque his play 
in the current revival at the Globe. Not a 
word has been altered and there is no sug- 
gestion of playing it with tongue-in-cheek. 
Cecil Beaton’s settings bring back the 
spacious leisurely days at the turn of the 
century, when the aristocracy lived in 
country mansions where people in trade 
were regarded as an inferior race. The 
Return of The Prodigal has neither hero nor 
heroine, as the love interest never comes to 
much, leaving the audience undecided about 
taking sides either with the ne’er-do-well or 
his family. 

As far as John Gielgud is concerned, the 
play might almost be called The Importance 
of Being Eustace, as it gives him a specta- 
cular opportunity to test his histrionic 
versatility. It allows him to discard those 
crowns of glory, of which he must beso 
heartily sick, and offers a welcome contrast 
to the heroic, intense and neurotic charac- 
ters which have been his lot in the last few 
years. It proves that our best Hamlet is: 
also one of our finest light comedians. It 
might even inspire a gifted dramatist to 
write a new comedy specially for this actor 
who has not been seen in a really new part 
of any consequence since Richard of Bor- 
deaux fifteen years ago. Meantime, the 
New Year will give us an opportunity of 
seeing him in Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s 
Not For Burning, in which he will appear 
as a soldier of fortune with some very fine 
verse to be declaimed by that glorious 
Terry voice. 


choes fism Broadus . 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


CHARLES Boyer’s first appearance on the 
American stage was the occasion for the 
season’s most glittering opening night 
audience to be completely outshone by its 
star—a minor theatrical miracle under the 
best of circumstances, and all the more 
amazing under these particular ones which 
saw the audience totally unresponsive to the 
play and Mr. Boyer forsaking his great lover 
of the screen reputation as well as his toupee 
to play the tough, realistic leader of the 
Communist party. 
"The script that supplied this part was 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s Les Mains Sales, Crime 
Passionel in London and Red Gloves over 
here, and it is well on its way towards 
becoming the most controversial production 
in recent years. The fireworks started while 
the play was breaking in out-of-town. M. 
Sartre, acting on the advice of friends in 
America, tried te stop the New York pre- 
miere on the grounds that he was never sent 
a copy of Daniel Taradash’s adaptation to 
approve and that he understcod the play 
had been turned into a “‘vulgar, common 


melodrama with an anti-Communist bias.’ 
Producer Jean Dalrymple (by arrangement 
with Gabriel Pascal) and director Jed Harris 
answered these charges saying the script was 
being continually re-written on the road so 


no definitive adaptation could be sent over, 
and if the play was a ‘“‘vulgar, common 
melodrama, etc.,’’ it was because M. Sartre 
had written it that way. They would only 
concede the play had been cut considerably 
—79 pages it was later announced. 

Well, M. Sartre was not able to stop the 
New York opening, for apparently he had 
given Miss Dalrymple and Mr. Harris carte 
blanche to do whatever they thought best 
to make Red Gloves a commercial success in 
America. And before the play opened, it 
looked like they had done just that, for the 
presence of Charles Boyer in the cast 
attracted a huge $208,000 advance into the 
till, but after the notices appeared the public 
seemed much less eager to part with their 
money. With every personal rave Mr. Boyer 
won, M. Sartre received a corresponding 
blast, and from what showed up on the 
stage of the Mansfield Theatre, they were all 
deserved. 

It is perfectly accurate on the basis of this 
production to say Mr. Boyer in the role of 
Hoederer brought vitality and strength to a 
talky, undramatic pamphlet, and that Mr. 
Harris skilfully tried to bring excitement to 
the performance, and that Stewart Chaney’s 
settings caught the atmosphere of the play, 
but with a knowledge of M. Sartre’s French 


John Dall as Hugo 
and Charles Boyer 
as Hoederer in 
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of Crime 
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‘Sam Wanamaker, 
Madeleine Carroll 
and Shirley Booth 
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‘script, which we happen to have, these 
‘things are totally inaccurate and we can only 
|report these respected talents have destroyed 
one of the most provocative and dramatic- 
ally compelling of contemporary plays. 

In the French version, the role of Hugo, 
the young idealist incapable of action, is the 
focal point for audience sympathy and the 
hero of the play. John K. Savacool, writ- 
‘ng to the New York Times after the Paris 
opening, reported: “‘In front of a back- 
sround of gun-play and bomb-tossing, the 
playwright lays bare the agony of a young 
intellectual who has become a stranger to 
‘he world because he has thought away the 
«rude will to action. For almost two hours 
he stalks his victim, a pistol in his pocket, 
ut unable to pull the trigger. Fascinated, 
the audience struggles with the young man 
until the catharsis when he finally fires the 
gun- Half the horror of this moment is the 
spectator’s sudden realisation that all even- 
ing he has been rooting for action in the 
form of murder.’’ In this Jed Harris pro- 
duction, however—he worked very closely 
with Daniel Taradash on the adaptation— 
Hugo has been literally cut to shreds, not 
only in size, but in character, background, 
argument and action until nothing is left 
but the crude cardboard puppet the critics 
complained about. And with this distor- 
tion has gone the dramatic punch of M. 
Sartre’s melodrama—the almost unbearable 
suspense as more and more pressure is 
exerted on the tortured Hugo to commit the 
act of murder he is so incapable of. These 
scenes, the heart of M. Sartre’s drama, were 
removed in their entirety. And why? The 
only possible conclusion to arrive at, is that 
the management decided Mr. Boyer had to 
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be the star of the evening if the play was 
to be a commercial success, and so his role 
Hoederer remains virtually untouched as to 
character, background, argument and 
action, and he is allowed to create the 
powerful and dramatically alive figure that 
won the critics’ acclaim. But this must be 
a hollow victory for Mr. Boyer, who saw 
the Paris production, for whatever else he 
admired in the French version, aside from 
his own part, has been riddled almost 
beyond recognition leaving him the trium- 
phant star of an empty shell. 

Another play to arrive on Broadway after 
considerable out-of-town hullaballoo was 
Moss Hart’s Light Up The Sky. This time 
the author was threatened with a libel 
suit, for despite his protestations that his 
characters were composites of many people 
in the theatrical limelight, showman Billy 
(Aquacade) Rose could see only himself and 
his wife, Aquabelle Eleanor Holm, as the 
models for two of the principal roles in this 
lampoon on a play trying out in Boston. 
Gertrude Lawrence and Guthrie McClintic, 
the other two obvious real life models, 
decided to remain quietly in the background 
and let the Roses fight their battle for them. 
But nothing, as yet, has come of this 
threatened suit. Mr. Hart toned down the 
characterisations for the Broadway opening 
and Mr. Rose has contented himself with 
analysing the play and Mr. Hart twice in 
the syndicated newspaper column which he 
writes in between running the handsome 
Ziegfeld Theatre and the thriving Diamond 
Horseshoe Night Club. 

Needless to say, the opening night 
audience had a grand time associating the 
(Continued overleaf) 


Echoes from Broadway (Continued) 


characters in Light Up The Sky with their 
real life counterparts, but subsequent 
audiences being less and less ‘‘in the know’’ 
are haying a difficult time discovering what 
the raving is all about. To them it is just 
the tame and not particularly funny story 
of an earnest and talented new playwright 
who, with his first play, gets involved with 
a bunch of hard-bitten Broadwayites: a 
temperamental star, an effeminate 
- director, a colourful little producer, his 
‘ brassy wife and a court of hangers-on 
including a cheap, gin rummy playing 
stage mother and without this real life asso- 
ciation our non-theatrical friends insist these 
characters aren’t people but types, lacking 
the bite and originality of the ‘‘real life’’ 
characters in say The Man Who Came To 
Dinner. However, to us they are still a 
hilarious bunch of broad stroked caricatures. 

The first act takes place before the Boston 
opening and with everybody anticipating a 
hit, all these theatrical egos adore each 
other. However, the second act is after the 
opening, which goes very badly indeed, so 
all these egos, in self-preservation, go around 
throwing tantrums and tearing at each 
other’s throats. Ihe third act brings sweet- 
ness and light back into the company, for 
the Boston critics find the play potentially 
great theatre, and the curtain comes down 
on these troupers. working together to get 
the play into smash hit shape for New York. 
Again our non-theatrical friends found this 
plot boringly thin and longed for the comic 
inventions that made such plays as My 
Sister Eileen so amusing. We can only say 
we sat in admiration of Mr. Hart’s talent 
which kept his play spinning furiously 
funny to the very end, in spite of this very 
great lack of plot and situation. 

One of the great fascinations of the 
theatre is to watch circumstances and 
intangibles pull a play, which could very 
easily go the other way, into the hit cate- 
gory. The most striking example of this in 
many seasons is Fay Kanin’s Goodbye, My 
Fancy which her husband, Michael Kanin 
has produced in association with Aldrich 
and Myers. Turned down by many astute 
managers, including Miss Kanin’s brother- 
in-law, Garson Kanin, this tepid comedy is 
surprising them all by playing to standing 
room only. 

Telling the story of a Libera] Congress- 
woman who returns to her Alma Mater to 
receive an honorary degree and of the 
Liberal Life Magazine photographer who 
saves her from the college president she has 
loved since her senior year, when he proves 
the academician has turned ultra-conserva- 
tive under trustee pressure, Goodbye, My 
‘Fancy joins those other comedies on Liber- 
alism, State of the Union and Born Yester- 
day, It is very inferior to both but circum- 
stances are making it just as big a hit. 
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Arriving after what seemed an endless series ; 
of distressingly dull or disappointing plays, 
topped off by one ot the season’s worst, For 
Heaven's Sake, Mother! which co-starred. 
Nancy Carroll and Molly Picon, the mild 
humour and neat mechanics of Goodbye, My 
Fancy looked like comic brilliance and was 
welcomed with relief. 

But even more important than the 
‘timing’ of the opening, the presence of 
Madeleine Carroll as the Congresswoman has 
insured the comedy’s success. It is not that 
she is giving a particularly brilliant perform- 
ance, but we are all delighted to see her 
playing with such technical competence, 
warmth and charm, in this, her first Broad- 
way role, for we have the greatest respect 
for Miss Carroll as a person over here. We 
admire the noble war and post-war work 
she has done with so little fanfare, and see- 
ing her, an honest Liberal, playing a Liberal 
makes Miss Kanin’s synthetic comedy very 
much more convincing than it really is. 

The Theatre Guild, with its second offer- 
ing of the season, The Silver Whistle, by 
Robert E. McEnroe and starring Jose Ferrer, 
is responsible for the other hit of the month. 
This charming comedy of a tramp who 
comes to a home for the aged with bogus 
admission papers and shows the inmates 
how to truly enjoy their last years, is Mr. 
McEnroe’s twelfth play in ten years and the 
first to be produced. The Guild tried this 
comedy out last August in their Westport 
summer theatre, and since that time it has 
been touring the Guild subscription cities 
earning very bad notices but being contin- 
ually re-written and giving this talented new 
author an invaluable experience. It is even 
reported a new third act went in on the 
opening night in New York for the first 
time, and apparently it saved the day. 

In the role of the tramp, Jose Ferrer has 
won a prize collection of notices, the New 
York Times calling him ‘‘the most able, the 
most stimulating, the most versatile actor 
of his generation in America,’’ a not exag- 
gerated comment considering his superb 


performance in such varied roles as 
Charley’s Aunt, Iago and Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 


Two plays putting up a strong fight in 
face of divided notices are Bravo! by Edna 
Ferber and George S. Kaufman, a comedy 
of talented refugees trying to get along in 
an alien America, and The Young And Fair 
by N. Richard Nash, a melodrama of life 
in a fashionable girls’ school, and both plays 
have as much merit and more than many of 
the season’s acclaimed successes. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, Rex Harrison as Henry VIII 
and Joyce Redman as Anne Boleyn have 
superlatives ringing around them for their 
performances in Maxwell Anderson’s fine 
historical drama Anne of the Thousand 
Days, which we shall review next month. 
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Theatre Researela »y ceorce DEVINE 


THE STORY OF AN 


mort words of a scientific nature brought 

into relationship with an art create 
immediate suspicion. ‘‘Experiment’’ is a 
typical example: an ‘‘experimental theatre’’ 
conjures up visions of long haired and 
impractical devotees of the unusual indulg- 
ing in expensive and exclusive productions. 
The word ‘‘research’’ lies in similar danger 
of the scorn of quick judgment and dismis- 
sal, implying an antiquarian bias quite out 
of touch with modern problems. 

The newly formed Society for Theatre 
Research has shown its intentions of elim- 
inating any prejudices of that kind. At its 
inaugural meeting at the Old Vic last July, 
attended by over a hundred interested per- 
sons varying in age, between the expert 
' antiquarian and the keen young student, it 
declared its policy would be to bring 
together those interested in the theatre, its 
history and technique by giving the word 
research the widest possible interpretation, 
and extending the study of theatre, stage 
presentation and acting to the present as 
well as to the past. Within three months 
of that first declaration, the Society is on 
its feet, with nearly one hundred and fifty 
members, of whom a fair proportion are in 
the provinces. 

As an indication of its wide appeal, it is 
interesting to note that the officers of the 
Society include, as well as research workers 
of note, three actors, two producers, a 
director of a well-known firm of theatrical 
manufacturers and an officer of the Arts 
Council (in a private capacity). With such 
an assortment of interests, the Society seems 
to have its future assured on an up-to-date 
basis, while the name of Mrs. Gabrielle 
Enthoven as President gives it distinction 
and purpose. 

It may be worth while to conjecture how 
such a society can be of immediate and 
practical use to the modern theatre. One 
of its most vehement advocates at that first 
meeting at the Old Vic was. Michael 
Macowan, a very: active producer. He 
pointed out the great lack of knowledge 
based on tradition which hampers the 
modern theatre. Actor, producer, designer 
and architect all need a rich background of 


IMPORTANT NEW SOCIETY 


theatre knowledge, not in an academic or 
archeological sense for the historical repro- 
duction of what was, but as an inspiration 
for what may be. This is the case in any 
art, but the theatre is elusive to its posterity 
—there is no concrete tangible record, as in 
painting, sculpture, music or literature; in 
the one exception, the architectural aspects 
of the past, the remnants have been so mal- 
treated that there is little basis for accurate 
study. So sparse is our factual heritage that 
the most scientific methods are needed to 
collect and collate the material which comes 
to hand. It is this collection and collation | 
which is so valuable—a co-operative atti- 
tude amongst individual collectors of small 
pieces of information which leads to the 
discovery of larger pieces, and, as in a jig- 
saw puzzle, gives us the revelation of a 
complete picture. It is a sign of the times 
that the tradition of the theatre has come 
to be recognised as more than the tradition 
of dramatic literature: the play itself is not 
itself when read in the study, but only lives” 
when it is read in the imagined atmosphere 
of its first performance. Imagination needs 
facts on which to build, and these facts can 
only be established by research. Moreover, 
it is certain that if the longed-for lyric 
revival is to spring from our times, with 
new plays and new methods of presenting 
the classics which will break away from the 
naturalistic convention, we need to spring 
from an authoritative mass of information. 

In order to assess the influence which the 
Society may have, we should examine a list 
of its objects. They are :— 

(a) To bring research workers wherever 
they may be into contact, and to promote 
and foster Theatre Research throughout 
Great Britain and Eire. 

(b) To establish and maintain an Infor- 
mation and Research Centre. 

(c) To co-operate with other interested 
bodies throughout the world. 

(d) To arrange meetings for the reading 
of papers, discussions and other suitable 
activities. 

(e) To arrange exhibitions 
similar activities. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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D. & J. BENJAMIN 
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Let us costume your next Show and so be 
sure of having a well-dressed Production 


Telephone : 
GERrard 1019 


EFORE reviewing English plays adapted 
for the French stage and produced in 


Paris during 1948, I should like to point 
out the difference between the average 
French and English theatre-goer’s taste. 
English audiences are attracted by strong, 
or intricate plots, and unusual, complex 
characters. The French, with the exception 
of the “‘snobbish’’ interest in Sartre and the 
experiments of J. L. Barrault, who suc- 
ceeds in creating around himself and his 
productions an unusual atmosphere, prefer 
on the other hand theatrical characters akin 
to their own or their friends; amusing, risky 


dialogue and simple situations reflecting 
daily life. 
Subtle, ‘‘paradoxical’’ British humour 


does not always find a receptive ear in 
France, and this is the reason for the failure 
of some of London’s hits. Last year, how- 
ever, brought quite a number of good runs, 
and several promising productions that may 
equal the successes of George and Margaret, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, and Charles Morgan’s 
The Flashing Stream. 

I need not dwell on J. L. Barrault’s 
Hamlet as presented at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival, and which continues in his repertoire 
in Paris this season. Suffice it to say, this 
particular production, which was inspired 
by Gordon Craig, whose book on the theatre 
never leaves Jean Louis’ bedside, always 
draws full houses at the Marigny Theatre. 
While M. Barrault was abroad this summer, 
his theatre in Paris was occupied by the 
Lausanne Dramatic Company, headed by L. 
Biberti, the famous Swiss tragedian—or so 
we were asked to believe. His Othello, 
poorly staged and directed, was a complete 
flop, mostly due to the misinterpretation of 
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L. N. de 
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L. Biberti himself in the title role. Never 
for an instant was this Othello the conquer- 
ing warrior, later broken down by his over- 
whelming passion and jealeusy. We saw 
instead a weak negro from Harlem, who was 
from the start an easy prey to Iago’s 
treachery. Every movement of Biberti sug- 
gested a witch doctor in his long white robe, 
but in contrast, Aimé Clariond, the talented 
French comedian, formerly of the ““‘Comedie 
Frangaise,’’ scored high praise for his almost 
too brilliant interpretation of Iago. 
Summer 1948 saw the end of a very suc- 
cessful run of Baby Hamilton, an extremely 
amusing Anglo-American comedy by Anita 
Hart (English) and Maurice Bradell (Ameri- 
can), which had been brought from Belgium, 
and ran for over a year. The appearance of 
an infant, which had been left on the 
Hamilton family’s doorstep, well nigh up- 
sets the entire household, numbering three 
sons, a father and an invalid grandfather. 
Working up to an unexpected climax, and 
excellently acted, this play was great fun. 
Another success was the recent produc- 
tion of Love and Learn, by F. Jackson and 
Robert Bottomley, adapted by Marc Gilbert 
Sauvajon. A large cast of brilliant 
comedians sustain excitement through three 
acts. Denise Grey, who starred in George 
and Margaret, excels in parts of eccentric 
ladies, and in this play she introduces her 
children with gusto to their three respective 
fathers. before deciding to remain the sup- 
posed widow of a certain Edward, whose 
portrait plays an important part in the 
story. Exquisitely gowned and staged, this 
play is full of promise. Andre Brulé, actor 
manager of the Madeleine Theatre, known 
as the best dressed comedian in Paris, and 
(Continued on page 38) 


(f) To. issue for ; 
“‘transactions’’ and other publications. 

(g) To encourage and, where possible, 
assist in the retention of important source 
material in this country, and where this is 
not possible to arrange for photographs or 
other necessary records to be made. 

(hk) To encourage and, where possible, to 
assist in the preservation of contemporary 
records. 

(i) To accept through its Trustees gifts 
and loans of theatre research material. 

It should be noted that the Society is not 
only interested in the past but in the future. 
The preservation of contemporary records is 
a most important task at this point in our 
theatrical history. Modern scientific aids, 
such as the microfilm, should be brought 
into use as soon as possible, so that the 
documentation of the vast amount of 
theatrical activity taking place every day in 
this country is not frittered away into 
obscure corners. The world famous and 
tightly renowned Enthoven collection deals 
mainly with London, but, as we know, 
there is as vital and much wider a theatre 
life to be met all over the British Isles and 
in Eire than that of London alone. 

Those who are sceptical of societies with 
long lists of commendable objects and little 
else to show will be glad (or sorry!) to hear 
that this Society already has a quarterly 
publication partly placed at its disposal by 
the owners—Theaire Notebook. This jour- 
nal has already been in existence for three 
years, and has a wide subscription list 
among theatre workers. The success of this 
paper has, in fact, made possible the forma- 
tion of the Society. Further to confound 
the sceptic, the Society has announced its 
programme for early 1949 with a series of 
items which include such names as Edward 
Dent, Willson Disher, Phyllis Hartnol, 
George Speaight and Richard Southern, 
whose recent book on the Georgian Play- 
house has attracted so much attention. 

The ability of the Society to be of real 
use to the theatre community will depend 
partly upon the support of that community. 
There is no limit to its possible scope and 
practical usefulness except that which may 
be imposed by the indifference of the very 
people in whose interests it has been 
founded. Let us hope that the Society will 
become one of the progressive instruments 
of our renaissance. 
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La Belle Dame Sans Merei (Co?) 


material specially written for her. Secretly 
she will tell you that her pet number in the 
show is Blanchisseuse  Heureuse, the 
exquisitely gowned laundress who carries 
on her business from a suite at the Ritz, 
ironing shirts in a diamond tiara and moist- 
ening the linen with champagne, while 
burning tiny holes in unfortunate places in 
the garments belonging to those people who 
complain about her tariff. Arthur Macrae, 
grumbling one day about his high washing 
bill, remarked that the laundresses must be 
living at the Ritz. In a flash he saw Miss 
Gingold in what has now become the most 
sparkling of all her venomous gems. 

As one of the devisers, Miss Gingold 
admits that it is easier to get a single author 
to write all the items, as one can then 
ensure the script being delivered on time. 
Such a commission is worth undertaking. 
The writer takes it seriously and gets down 
to business. But when an author is merely 
responsible for an isolated sketch, which 
may bring in no more than £1 a week in 
royalties, he is tempted to be lax about it, 
resulting in endless ‘‘chivvying-up’’ on the 
part of the devisers. 

There are not many top-line revue stars 
in this country. Apart from Miss Gingold, 
Hermione Baddeley, Beatrice Lillie, Binnie 
Hale and Cicely Courtneidge, there is no 
other leading lady capable of carrying a 
show on her own shoulders. There are so 
few because the opportunity to gain 
experience is so hard to come by. A revue 
artist cannot learn his job by joining a good 
repertory company in the provinces. It is 
just as useless to join the chorus of a 
musical show, and sordid touring revues 
offer no advantage to an artist aiming at 
West End standards. The only hope is to 
get a chance in a show such as Slings And 
Arrows, Oranges and Lemons or A La Carte. 
Gretchen Franklin and Christopher Hewett 
won their spurs in earlier Gingold shows. 
Some of the younger members of the Slings 
And Arrows cast are now doing likewise at 


the Comedy. Diana Maddox, Charlotte 
Bidmead, Laurel Grey, Monica Mallory, 
Gwen Cherrell, Pamela Kail, Kathleen 


Stuart, Wallas Eaton, John Hewer, Byfield 
Riches and Robert Bishop all make the most 
of the material that comes their way and 
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DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956 
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‘Simone Boccanegra” 
‘achievements of a high order. 
Genoa they depict, 
terrible. 
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It is a dream 
lovely, mysterious and 
{ The scene in the Council Chamber 
inevitably recalls the similar scene in 
Othello, with which it has also dramatic 
resemblance. Again we are forced to 
admire Verdi’s scent for a dramatic situa- 
tion and his supreme ability to perfect it 
musically. A comparatively quiet moment 
in the first half seems to carry an echo from 
Il Trovatore. 


There is never any apparent conflict 
between the voices and the orchestra. They 
‘are complementary. Occasionally, the 


orchestral music seems to sink to allow the 
voices unimpeded passage to our ears. The 
singers did not battle with the waves of 


corchestral sound; rather were the waves 
controlled that they might ride them 
ttriumphantly. The singing and acting of 
ithe entire company was admirable. The 
crowds tingled with life. The principal 
characters were Arnold Matters, Howell 
(Glynne, James Johnston, Frederick Sharp 


cand Joyce Gartside. The conductor was 
)Michael Mudie and the producer John 
| Moody. H.G.M. 


'“Schwanda the Bagpiper” 
| ADLER’S Wells on 15th December gave 
Weinberger’s Schwanda the Bagpiper. 
The opera is 21 years old and has not been 
}performed in London for twelve or fifteen 
years. The programme announced that this 
‘was the first stage performance in English. 
fhe English version is by Dennis Arundell, 
who also produced. James Robertson con- 
tucted. 

Schwanda is a sort of Middle European 
Peer Gynt, who is prompted by a longing 
‘or adventure to leave his young wife and 
guiet farm, has a wonderful time with the 
World and the Devil and fortunately returns 
unharmed to acknowledge the moral of 
Ecclesiastes and the Blue Bird, that happi- 
ness is found at home—but only wanderers 
know this. Roderick Jones is a_ jolly 
Schwanda and Marjorie Shires as Dorotka 
fits exactly into the story and sings well. 
When Schwanda pipes outside the City Gate 
a sort of impromptu carnival ensues and all 
go gay to the well-known rhythm of Polka 
and Fugue, which one welcomes as an old 
friend. It is later repeated with similar 
effect on assorted goblins in an Edward 
Lear-like Hell, presided over by a hugely 
comic Devil, excellently played and sung 
by Howell Glynne. Schwanda’s piping and 
Babinsky’s audacity hold Hell enthralled. 
Gerald Davies plays Babinsky with the 
requisite dash but his words do not always 
come over. 

Michael Whittaker’s decor is excellent. 
The settings for Schwanda’s farm and for 
Hell have a wonder-story beauty that stays 
happily in memory. 
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who has been starring on tour in Tarold Goldman’s 
new comedy, Twice and Forever, which is expected 


in the West End shortly. The play 


William Mollison. 


Pauline Grant’s choreography is ingenious 
and involved. The frolics of villagers and 
devils play an important part in the story. 
By contrast, the cold remote dancing of the 
Queen’s attendants has a beauty memorably 
calm. HinGe Mr 


Opera at Covent Garden 

HE Covent Garden Opera Company are 

to add Mozart’s The Marnage of Figaro 
to their repertory on 22nd January. The 
opera will be conducted by Karl Rankl, who 
will also play the continuo. The costumes 
and scenery are by Rolf Gerrard, and Peter 
Brook is the producer. The cast includes 


three euest artists: Hans Braun, a new- 
comer to the company from Vienna, as 
Count Almaviva; Eugenia Zareska, who 


recently hid a great success at Edinburgh, 
as Cherubino; and Howell Glynne, from 
Sadler’s Wells, as Doctor Bartolo. Members 
of the permanent Covent Garden Company 
include Elizabeth Schwarzkopf as Susanna, 
Sylvia Fisher as Countess Almaviva, and 
Edith Coates as Marzellina. The title role 
will be played by Geraint Evans, the young 
Welsh baritone, who has shown such great 
promise as Schaunard in La Boheme, and 
also in other Covent Garden productions. 
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is produced by 


s aera 
English Plays in Paris (Coinw:) 
recently retired from the stage, made a rare 
re-appearance and even outshone in style 
and charm the other members of the cast. 
Roger Treville, who starred years ago in 
Balalaika in London, successfully portrayed 
an elegant English baronet. 

Petticoat Fever, by Mark Reed, adapted 
by Deval, owed much of its several months’ 
run to the outstanding performance of 
Gerard Philipe, winner of many Inter- 
national Cinema prizes. His acting of the 
lonely young fellow in the Arctic, surprised 
by two passengers (male and female) from a 
broken-down private plane, was full of 
quaint fantasy and humour. Roger Treville 
once again was a young English aristocrat. 
But the play seemed a little too long and 
without purpose. 

Gaslight, Patrick Hamilton’s thriller, 
translated by Louis Verneiul, met with less 
success, despite the talented acting of 
Raymond Ronleau, and a quaint Victorian 
stage setting. The stifling, nerve-racking 
atmosphere of this dramatic play did not 
appeal to French audiences. 

We had a short revival of Romance, but 
this old hit struck the critics as old 
fashioned. Rattigan’s French Without 
Tears, adapted by P. Fresnay and Maurice 
Sachs, and produced at the Theatre Antoine 
for the summer months with a young, 
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No other liqueur can 
compare with 
Chartreuse, as it is 
the only one that is 
distilled from a secret 
recipe which has 
never been divulged 
and whose distillation 
has been carried on 
by the Carthusian 
Monks of Dauphiné 
since 1605. 
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capable cast, seemed as fresh, pleasant and 
up-to-date as ever. : 
Murder Without Crime, J. Lee Thomp- 
son’s fascinating play adapted by L. N. de 
Lanscat, would have enjoyed a better run, 
had the actor-managers playing the leads, 
fearful of scarifying their public, not played 
down many of the dramatic effects of this 
unusual thriller. As it was, intellectual 
Paris, numerous members of which saw the 
play several times, fully appreciated it. 
Finally, with regard to Present Laughter, 
Parisian critics have been wondering (much 
more deferentially than is their wont), 
whether Noel Coward was well advised to 
choose this play—not one of his best—for 
his ‘‘debut’’ as comedian on the French 
stage. Also they wondered if the brilliant 
playwright was as yet fully prepared to 
attempt the experiment. Anyway, Paris 
received Noel Coward as an _ ali-time 
favourite and greeted him with sympathy, 
making allowances for the severe handicap 
of a recent attack of laryngitis and extreme 
nervousness on the opening night. The 
Paris of Art, Literature, Society and 
Fashion thronged the Edouard VII Theatre 
and admired the wonderful comedian’s pluck 
in tackling a foreign language and _ his 
consummate skill on the stage. The Shelley 
quotation in English was quite a master- 
piece and held the audience spell-bound. 


Although the subtle, typically British 
humour of the Cowardian dialogue may 
sometimes escape French comprehension, 


the many amusing moments of the second 
act, for example, will no doubt make the 
play popular and ensure a successful run. 

Adapted by .André Roussin and Pierre 
Jay, Present Laughter has been cleverly 
directed by Louis Ducrey. 

IT will not attempt to expound the theme 
of Present Laughter, which is so well-known 
to the British theatregoer. No need to 
repeat the story of the self-centred, con- 
ceited actor, revealed in a slice of his every 
day life. A good cast supports the author, 
and unanimously singled out for his out- 
standing caricature and hilarious perform- 
ance is Van Dorde in the part of the gush- 
ing unbalanced would-be writer, who is 
something of an Existentialist. Tania 
Balachova also scores in the ungrateful role 
of the secretary. 


Ne 
La Belle Dame Sans Merei (¢o) 
may one dav get their chance to make a 
name in this highly specialised form of 
theatrical art. After Rerkeliey Sutcliffe’s 
colourful triumphs as designer for Cage Me 
A Peacock and The Way of the World, it is 
good to know that he has not deserted the 
revue stage. Whether he paints the Tuileries 
by twilight or the cornfields in sunlight he 
creates a glamorised atmosphere of colour 
and good taste, as an ideal setting for that 
Gingold-Crisham devilry, which, after all, 
is only hatched for a good-natured laugh. 


mateur Stage 


RINTED plays are pouring forth, the 
usual acting versions of the London 
uccesses and the collected editions or selec- 
ions of other works. Finding the unusual 
dlay to perform always gives a zest to 
imateur work. Here are two suggestions 
rom this season’s offerings, both, by way of 
thallenge, almost entirely for men, although 
| woman’s woice is demanded in the second 
play, and a matron has a few lines in the 
irst. 

Boys In Brown, by Reginald Beckwith 
[Percival Marshall, 7/6) is the three act play 


bf Borstal life which earned a run at the 
Duchess Theatre in 1947. Some twenty 
males, mostly youths, are in the play, 


which depicts the environment and frustra- 
tion of Borstal. Not a play for the vicarage 
ea party, but it may’ have a strong appeal 
io the more virile boys’ club. : 

Space Ship One, by John Hampden,’ will 
we found in J. W. Marriott’s Best One Act 
Miays of 1946/7 (Harrap, 8/6). Requiring 
three actors and two voices, the scene is a 
fabin in the first space ship approaching the 
moon. As written its staging calls for some 
left skill from the stage manager, but Mr. 
liampden points out that its setting can 


ee Ans Large stock 1949 beautifully fur- 
J nished Mobile Homes, viz.: Eccles, Raven, 
Country Life, Thomson, Woodley, ete. With interior 
toilet, coal fire, was, from £2¢°0, Lone H.P. terms. 
Stalfords, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. Always open. 
NOR SALE—Voice Production and Dramatic Art 


connection in Dundee.—Particulars from: Cita 
Sagus, Chiffon Bank, Cupar Road, Newport. 
ror SALE—Theatie World, June 1933 to Dec. 48. 
* Reasonable offer accepted. Also offer for the 
eHowing :—Jan., Apl.. July, Aug., 1932; and July, 


Four annual binders. Also Play 
73, 81, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92, 94, 95, 98, 
%, 105, 106, 107, 109, 122, 123, 140, 150, 153, 356, 372, 
376, 382, 384, 391, 393, 590, 395, 396, 397. 401, 402, 
393. and 14 copies backless, Bulk offer, 
Odd copies not sold.—Wayfarers, Leyland 
, Southport, Lanes. 

mor SALE — 135 Theatiec 


Mue., 


Oct., 1934. 
“etorial, Nos. 


Worlds, 1926 onwards, 


also 19 Play Pictorials, perfect condition. 
Mheatre, Opera and Music Hall programmes from 
914 onwards, over 1,000.—Olffers: Vane, 6 Weltje 
tead, London, Wo. 


OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, 23 St. Ann's Villas, 


Wil. — Full Stage ‘raining, Stanislavsky 
Method. Day and Evening Classes. Saturday 


‘hiidren’s Voice Class. Prospectus (enclose stamp) 
rom: Secretary, SLOane 1040, BAYswater 2093, 
FFERED FOR SALE—Play Pictorial, Nos. 78, 80, 
85, 89, 90, 92. 93, 97, 98, 99. 100, 101, 102, 105, 106, 
07, 110/117, 119, 120/156 incl., 158, 159, 163, 166, 
67, 168, 179. 365. Theatre World, Nos. 68, 89, 107, 
61, 165, 166, 236. Parts I Have Played : 1881-1909, 
ohn Martin Harvey: ditto, 1889-1909, Il. B. Irving: 
itto, Christmas. 1909, Matheson Lang; ditto, Part 
, George Alexander. In good condition.—Offers to : 
Vin. Mutrie & Son Ltd., 13 Antigua Street, Bdin- 
urgh, 1. : 
YOCIETY FOR THEATRE RESEARCH—Nexi mect- 
ings: 7th Jan., Willson Disher on, Melodrama; 
th Feb., Provincial. Symposium; 7th Mar., Prof. 
ent on Staging of English Opera.—Particulars of 
iembership from: 7 Ashburnham Mansions, SW10. 
“Gard URGENTLY REQUIRED TO COMPLETE SET 
—A\ gentleman in the theatrical profession 
rgently requires one. back copy. of Play Pictorial, 
fo. 441, ‘Magyar Melody.’—Reply to Box No, 320. 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


available to 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
include a new play by Monckton 


Hoffe:— 


FOUR DAYS 
“s A new play with an arresting theme... 
with action.’'—Portsmouth Evening News. 5f5m 2 sets 


it bristles 


THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER ARSEHIC AND OLD LACE 


4f 6m 1 set 3f 11m 1 set 
THE HASTY HEART LADIES IN RETIREMENT 
1f 8m 1 set im 6f 1 set 


PINK STRING & SEALING 
WAX 4m 5f 1 set DINNER 16m 9f 1set 


GREAT DAY 11f 3m 1 set FRIEDA 5m 4f 1 set 
Send for our full list of Three-Act and One-Act Plays 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APFROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


7; BERWICK STREE‘ LONDON, W1 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO 


= 


IRMINCHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
Queen's College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Principal : Pamela Chapman, LRAM, MRST 
Intensive Two Year Full-Time Training 
Course for the Stage and Teachers of Speech 
and Drama. Special Evening Drama Course 
available for part-time Students, also Private 
Tuition and Classes for individual subjects. 


NEW THREE ACT PLAYS 
“WAN AMONG WOMEN” 


by Norman Holland 3m. 5w. 
“RETURN TO BEDLAW’”’ 
by Roy Russeli 3m. 3w. 


‘* MIRANDA” 


by Peter Blackmore 3m.5w. 


The Man who kissed his Wife 
by Donald Buckley 5m.6w. 
Copies of plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WCi 


CEES Se 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., |/5 Maple Place 


Tottenham Court Rd., W.I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


be much simplified. It remains to add that 
the action and dialogue give this one-act 
play a tautness and grip as refreshing as it 
is rare. 

Priestley’s The Linden Tree (French, 5/-), 
is the season’s most thoughtful offering. In 
two acts, requiring four males, six females, 
one interior set, it is a fair portrayal of 
teday’s contending values. 

A word for Mary Kelly’s helpful book, 
Group Playmaking (Harrap, 6/-) in which 
this experienced writer guides the average 
group in the several steps towards impro- 
vised playmaking and subsequent produc- 
tion. Just the thing for so many rural 
groups. 

Clemence Dane’s dramatisation of Lewis 
Carroll's Alice’s Adventures In Wonderland 
(French, 6/-) has music by Richard Addin- 
sell. This is the Scala version of 1943. 

* * * 


in 
the 


Little Theatre, Liverpool, produce 
january East Lynne, playing it in 
grand style with asides, snow, and all. 

hem Society OL layers  cavieu says Rew, 
morality, An Angel Listens, by Geoffrey 
bdwards, -at St. Peteris, Cornhill; in 
December. 

Birmingham Little Theatre staged a home 
written pantomime, The Quest of The Jolly 
Roger, by P. R. Barton, after Christmas. 

* * ” 

Mr. J. L. Hodgkinson, commenting in 
December on the finalists in Toynbee Hall’s 


PERSONAL 
COLUMS 


(3 m., 3 w.) 
A New Farce in One Act 
by PETER STANDRING 


1/- 


“A bachelor advertises for a wife and gets his friend 
to interview the applicants. The interviews are most 
amusing and the antics of the advertiser, who acts as 
a butler and gesticulates wildly in the background are 
highly diverting.’’—Drama. 

“An amusing farce, well within the range of good 
amateur acting.’’—Weekly Review. 

“A very funny farce ... some of its situations are 


worthy of ‘Charley's Aunt.’.’’—Weekly Morning News, 


“Any band of competent performers would get a 
great amount of fun out of ‘Personal Column’."’ 
—Birmingham Weekly Post. 


Now being extensively booked 


KELVEDON PUBLISHERS 


KELVEDON, Essex 
Telephone: Kelvedon 63 
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festival of one-act plays, made a_ strong 
point of amateurs putting more virility into 
their acting. [ 
parts with more spirit. It is more forgive- 
able to overact than to underact—the 
former does offer an audience a chance of 
some value for their money. Generally, Mr. 
Hodgkinson was pleased with the standard 
of work shown, the performances being the 


Green Circle Players in Deirdre; Islington — 


Players in The Showing Up -Of Blanco 
Posnet; Finlayson Players in The Proposal. 
Toynbee Hall’s spring festival of full- 
length plays with public criticisms will 
illustrate the European theatre of 1860-1912, 
playing at 2.30 p.m. on the nine Saturdays 
5th February to 2nd April. February’s 
plays will include the Query Players in 
The Master Builder; Cameo Players in The 
Dybbuk; Sheen Players in Milestones. 
‘Treasure Island is the choice of Braintree 
Shakespeare Players and Braintree & Bock- 
ing D.S. on 8th-15th January. 
* * * 


It is desired to obtain a copy of June 
1943 Theatre World in good condition. Will 
any reader possessing such a copy for dis- 
posal please write to the Editor, with price? 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 
AURENCE 
the Old 


Olivier, 
Vic 


Vivien Leigh and 
Australian-New Zealand 
company start their season at the New 
Theatre on Thursday 20th January with 
The School for Scandal. 

Produced by Laurence Olivier, with decor 
by Cecil Beaton, the cast includes Vivien 
Leigh as Lady Teazle, Laurence Olivier as 
Sir Peter Teazle, George Relph as Sir Oliver, 
Eileen Beldon as Lady Sneerwell, Mercia 
Swinburne as Mrs. Candour, Terence Morgan 
as Charles Surface, Peter Cusbing as Joseph 
Surface. 

Richard the Third follows on 26th 
January, with Laurence Olivier repeating 
his brilliant study as Richard, Vivien Leigh 
as Lady Anne, George Relph as Bucking- 
ham, Eileen Beldon as Queen Margaret, 
Mercia Swinburne as Queen Elizabeth, and 
Dan Cunningham as Richmond. 

* * *” 

The third production of the season, on 
10th February, will be Antigone, by Jean 
Anouile, with Vivien Leigh as Antigone, 
Laurence Olivier as Chorus, and George 
Relph as Creon. This will be preceded by 
Chekhov's The Proposal, as a curtain-raiser. 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Screen 
Intensive Full-Time Training : 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Patrons { 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
¢ DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: Ww. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 
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FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas, | 
musical plays, pantomimes and | 
revue sketches 


Golden Guinea is the 


Produce of the 


choicest grapes — the 


French sparkling wine 


The 1948 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


for all occasions. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7e™22" 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THEATRES 


*“T am going 
‘ to put you on 
" POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES at once. There’s 
nothing like them for warding 
off a cold or helping it on its 


way cut.” 

Powerfully antiseptic, POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES keep colds, 
influenza and catarrh at bay. Excellem 
for Hay Fever and nasal congestion. 


Inside Front Cover Supplies limited, but well worth trying for. 1/4} per tin. 
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this page can now | 
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POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, E.I 
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